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THE PROPHET OF 
SAN FRANCISCO 



I ANY an epithet flung in derision 
clings with honor, and that 
which the Duke of Argyle ap- 
plied to Henry George is not an 
exception. Among those whose minds have 
grasped the economic principles to which 
this distinguished American appealed, and 
whose hearts have throbbed with the high 
'moral purpose of his prophetic crusade, no 
name for him is cherished with more af- 
fection than the learned Duke^s ungracious 
epithet — "The Prophet of San Francisco/' 
Like the prophets of Israel, Henry 
George warned a corrupted civilization that 
it must mend its ways or perish. Like them 
he proclaimed anew the immutable decree 
that mankind must conform to the laws of 
righteousness or suffer the natural conse- 
quences of unrighteousness. Listen to his 
warning cry: 

"The fiat has gone forth! With steam 
and electricity, and the new powers born of 
progress, forces have entered the world 
that will either compel us to a higher plane 
or overwhelm us, as nation after nation, as 



civilization after civilization, have been 
overwhelmed before. It is the delusion 
which precedes destruction that sees in the 
popular unrest with which the civilized 
world is feverishly pulsing only the pass- 
ing effects of ephemeral causes. Between 
democratic ideas and the aristocratic ad- 
justments of society there is an irreconcil- 
able conflict. Here in the United States^ 
as there in Europe, it may be seen arising. 
We cannot go on permitting men to vote and 
forcing them to tramp. We cannot go on 
educating boys and girls in our publie 
schools and then refusing them the right to 
earn an honest living. We cannot go on 
prating of the inalienable rights of man 
and then denying the inalienable right 
to the bounty of the Creator. Even 
now, in old bottles the new wine begins to 
ferment, and elemental forces gather for 
the strife !^^* 

That was the burden of his prophecy on 
the darker side. It was upon the brighter 
side, however, that he laid his emphasis. 
The splendid climax of all his preaching- 
was the inspiring lesson that conformity 
to the laws of righteousness also has 
natural consequences, and that these are 
like gifts from the gods. With the warn- 
ing prelude just quoted, the thought of 
the prophet begins to mount as a brighter 
prospect comes within his vision. ^^But!'^ 
he joyously exclaims — and then, while a 
shadow of doubt passes before the hopeful 
picture, he lingers a moment upon a ques- 

* Library edltton of the Works of Henry George. " Progress 
and Poverty," p. 548. 



tioning ^^if^^ — %ut if, while there is 
yet time, we turn to Justice and obey her, 
if we trust Liberty and follow her, the 
dangers that now threaten must disappear, 
the forces that now menace will turn to 
agencies of elevation. Think of the powers 
now wasted; of the infinite fields of knowl- 
edge yet to be explored; of the possibilities 
of which the wondrous inventions of this 
century give us but a hint. With want 
destroyed; with greed changed to noble 
passions; with the fraternity that is bom 
of equality taking the place of the jealousy 
and fear that now array men against each 
other; with mental power loosed by con- 
ditions that give to the humblest comfort 
and leisure; and who shall measure the 
heights to which our civilization may soar? 
Words fail the thought! It is the Golden 
Age of which poets have sung and high- 
raised seers have told in metaphor! It is 
the glorious vision which has always 
haunted man with gleams of fitful splendor. 
It is what he saw whose eyes at Patmos 
were closed in a trance. It is the culmina- 
tion of Christianity — the City of God on 
earth, with its walls of jasper and its gates 
of pearl! It is the reign of the Prince of 
Peace !^'* 

With that prophetic utterance on his lips, 
Henry George came up out of San Fran- 
cisco to excite the petulance of a Scottish 
duke, whilst awakening the civilized world 
to a consciousness of its most deadly com- 
munal sin. And seldom have prophets 

* Library edition of the Workt of Henry George. "Progress 
and Poverty," p. 549. 



preached with the brilliancy and force of 
this one. Into open minds he carried con- 
viction wherever he secured attention. Yet 
his rare faculty of vitalizing precise thought 
with eloquent expression exposed him to a 
cross-fire of criticism. Some readers who 
enjoyed the charm of his composition but 
were unaccustomed to exact thinking, 
feared the hypnotic effect of his style, and 
in self-defense objected vaguely but loftily 
to his argument; on the other hand were 
those schooled in close thinking but with 
a Gradgrindish contempt for sentiment, 
who often evaded his arguonent by con- 
demning his adoption of a popular literary 
style for a scientific subject. Then again, 
there were the pop-gun critics who seemed 
to think him properly scorned as a writer 
because he sometimes split an infinitive, 
and utterly confounded as a reasoner be- 
cause he did it on purpose. But these criti- 
cisms were only temporary annoyances. 
Like the contemptuous protest of the noble 
author of "The Eeign of Law^^ (excited by 
solicitude for what George afterward called 
his "trumpery title and patch of ground^O 
they have not so much as impeded the 
steady march of George^s ideas along the 
broad highway of common thought. 

Thougn the Duke^s unwelcome prophet 
had come up out of San Francisco, tne man 
himself hailed from Philadelphia. He was 
born within half a mile of Independence 
Hall, September 2, 1839. At that time 
John Stuart Mill, at whose feet he almost 
literally sat in his logical and economic 
studies, was about entering his 34th year; 
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while Adam Smith, the father of the classi- 
cal system of political economy which 
George afterward carried unflinchingly to 
its logical conclusions and moral outcome, 
thereby earning from another hostile 
critic the just appellation of ^^ Henry 
George the Orthodox/^ had been half a 
century dead. The ancestry of this Phila- 
delphia boy, destined to lead where Sanith 
and Mill had pointed the way, was English 
and Scotch, but his parents were American 
born. His paternal grandfather, a York- 
shireman, had been a well known ship- 
master of Philadelphia in its palmy days 
as a commercial metropolis; and his onater- 
nal grandfather, "a Glasgow body,^^ had 
achieved repute as a Philadelphia engraver 
in President Washington's time. Passing 
from the public school into the high school 
of his native city and remaining five months 
in the latter, George worked two years as 
an oflBce boy, after which, at the age of six- 
teen, he shinped as a sailor before the mast 
on board an old East Indiaman. Having 
made a voyage as far as Australia and back, 
he learned the printers' trade in Phila- 
delT)hia and then went to sea again. 

It is worthv of notice, as indicative of 
the kind of character he had already begun 
to make for himself, that at this time the 
Abolition agitation, which had become 
serious, elicited from him expressions on 
the subject of slavery (not in harmony with 
his father's political views but against 
them) that revealed his impatience, even as 
a boy, of arguments for public policies 
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which contravene obvious moral principle. 
It was a favorite doctrine of his through 
life that the right thing is always in the 
long run the best thing. 

When George left the printers^ case to 
return to the sea, which was in 1856, he 
made one voyage before the mast to Boston; 
another on a government lighthouse 
steamer, as storekeeper, to San Francisco; 
and a third from San Francisco to Vic- 
toria and Nanaimo, British Columbia. On 
the latter he worked his way for the purpose 
of joining one of those parties of gold-seek- 
ing adventurers of 1858 whose well remem- 
bered cry was, "Ho, for Frazer Eiver^ 
The gold-hunting expedition failed and 
George returned to San Francisco, where 
he soon afterward married, where all his 
children were born, and where his career 
as a prophet began. 

For many years he endured galling pov- 
erty. Its severity may be judged by 
an incident he related to a friend long after 
its occurrence, to show how sound-minded 
moral men may be driven by penury to the 
commission of crimes supposed to be char- 
acteristic only of hardened offenders. His 
second child had just come into the world. 
The prostrate mother was literally starving. 
So was the new-bom babe. Every resource 
seemed to have been exhausted, and George 
was pushed by his affections to the verge of 
despair. In this frame of mind he walked 
out upon the street, having determined to 
get money from the first man whose ap- 
pearance might indicate that he had it to 
give. He stopped a stranger and asked for 
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£ve dollars. The stranger inquired what 
he wanted it for. "I told him/^ said 
George, "that my wife was confined and 
that I had nothing to give her to eat. He 
gave me the money. If he had not, I think 
I was desperate enough to have killed him.^^* 
George^s poverty could not he charged 
to indolence or thriftlessness. He was a 
hard worker, was given to no vices unless 
smoking is a vice, and was extremely sen- 
sitive to all his responsibilities. He only 
happened to be one of the unfortunate 
multitude who suffered privation in San 
Francisco when the times were so hard 
that Mark Twain confesses to having gazed 
hungrily and with lawless impulse into the 
window of a San Francisco cook shop. It 
was the poverty of disordered industrial 
conditions. 

As George began to use his pen, how- 
ever, his circumstances improved. For 
this change he was well equipped. During 
all the years since his withdrawal from the 
Philadelphia high school, he had read 
widely, with good judgment and profound 
interest, and had trained himself by close 
study and arduous practice in clear and 
forcible as well as inspiring writing on 
serious subjects. 

His literary abilities were first recognized 
by Noah Brooks, who called him in 1866 
from a printers^ case on the San Francisco 
Times to a reporters' desk. In a little 
while the new reporter had become an edi- 
torial writer for the paper; and, under the 

♦Library edition of the Works of Henry George. "The 
Life of Henry George," by Henry George, Jr.. p. 149. 
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editor-in-chief who succeeded Brooks, had 
risen in six months to the post of managing 
editor. He wrote also for the magazines. 
One sailor story was his only essay at lighter 
literature; but to the Overland Monthly in 
1868 he contributed an article on the sub- 
ject of the approaching completion of the 
continental railroad, which is notable not 
only for its prophetic accuracy but also be- 
cause it throws out the first vague indi- 
cation of what the mission of this man^» 
life was to be. A few sentences show its 
drift: 

" The completion of the railroad and the 
consequent great increase of business and 
population, will not be a benefit to all of us, 
but only to a portion. As a general rule 
(liable of course to exceptions) those who 
have, it will make wealthier; for those who 
have not, it will 'make it more difficult to 
get. Those who have lands,- mines, estab- 
lished businesses, special abilities of certain 
kinds, will become richer for it and find in- 
creased opportunities; those who have only 
their own labor will become poorer, and 
find it harder to get ahead — first because it 
will take more capital to buy land or to get 
into business; and second, because as com- 
petition reduces the wages of labor, thia 
capital will be harder for them to obtain.^^* 

But these views had as yet taken no hold 
upon George^s thought. It was not until 
he went to New York in the late ^60^s, where 
he represented a San Francisco newspaper, 
that his mind awakened fully to the enor- 

* Library edition of the Works of Henry George. "The 
Life of Henry George," by Henry George Jr., p. 178. 
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mity of the social problem which his maga- 
zine article had but faintly alluded to. As 
the centre of American progress, New York 
was to his patriotic imagination the place 
where the beneficent effects of that progress 
should be most pronounced and most plainly 
visible. Without, therefore, fully consider- 
ing the thought which had threaded itself 
through his San Francisco magazine article, 
lie had looked forward to living in New 
York with the wistful expectations of an 
enthusiastic citizen of the republic; for 
there he was to behold the generally dif- 
fused comfort which in spite of his pre- 
diction regarding the city by the Golden 
Gate and his own harsh experiences with 
poverty, he still fully believed to be upon 
the whole an assured consequence of ma- 
terial progress in conditions of political 
freedom. 

Whoever knows New York from the in- 
side can appreciate the depth of his dis- 
appointment. Material prosperity he 
found, not only up to his expectations but 
far beyond them. Wealth was abundant 
and comfort luxurious. But the wealth 
was not distributed; the comfort was not 
diffused. At one extreme were fabulous 
riches; at the other was poverty so degrad- 
ing that its victims had lost all hope of 
escape and much of the desire for it; while 
between the two were a harrowing fear 
and a paralyzing dread of poverty which 
seemed worse if possible than poverty it- 
self. Mysterious and baffling, too, was his 
startling discovery that although the ex- 
traordinary prosperity of New York was 
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due to augmented working power, yet upon 
the whole it was the working people who 
remained poor. This would not have been 
a problem under the old regime in France, 
where no producer could claim title to his 
earnings in opposition to the whim of mon- 
arch or feudal lord. But in free America, 
where the producer owns his product in 
virtue of his title as producer, and is at 
liberty to exchange it with other producers 
for their products — in these circuonstances, 
how could the producing class remain the 
poor class as productive power increased 
and material progress went on? That was 
George^s problem. It was not the bare 
problem of poverty, as some have supposed, 
but the problem of the persistent poverty 
of the great mass of the producing classes 
in the midst of abundant products and in 
spite of advancing productive power. 

Nor was this problem altogether a ma- 
terial one. " For poverty," as George sub- 
sequently wrote, " is not merely depriva- 
tion; it means shame, degradation; the 
searing of the most sensitive parts of our 
moral and mental nature as with hot irons; 
the denial of the strongest i'mpulses and 
the sweetest affections; the wrenching of 
the most vital nerves. You love your wife, 
you love your children ; but would it not be 
easier to see them die than to see them re- 
duced to the pinch of want in which large 
classes in every highly civilized community 
live? * * * From this hell of poverty, 
it is but natural that men should make 
every effort to escape. With the impulse 
to self-preservation and self-gratification 
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combine nobler feelings, and love as well 
as fear urges in the struggle. Many a man 
does a mean thing, a dishonest thing, a 
greedy and grasping and unjust thing, 
in the effort to place above want, or the fear 
of want, mother or wife or children. And 
out of this condition of things arises a 
public opinion which enlists, as an impell- 
ing power in the struggle to grasp and to 
keep, one of the strongest — perhaps with 
many men the very strongest — springs 
of human action. * * * * jfen in- 
stinctively admire virtue and truth, 
but the sting of want and the fear of want 
make them even more strongly admire the 
rich and sympathize with the fortunate. It 
is well to be honest and just, and men will 
commend it; but he who by fraud and in- 
justice gets him a million dollars will have 
more respect, and admiration, and influ- 
ence, more eye service and lip service, if not 
heart service, than he who refuses it. * * * 
He may be a patron of arts, a Maecenas to 
men of letters; may profit by the converse 
of the intelligent, and be polished by the 
attrition of the refined. His alms may feed 
the poor, and help the struggling, and bring 
sunshine into desolate places; and noble 
public institutions commemorate, after he 
is gone, his name and his fame. It is not 
in the guise of a hideous monster, with 
horns and tail, that Satan tempts the 
children of men, but as an angel of light. 
«««««« Against temptations that 
thus appeal to the strongest impulses of our 
nature, the sanctions of law and the pre- 
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cepts of religion can effect but little; and 
the wonder is, not that men are so self- 
seeking, but that they are not much more 
so/^ * 

These were George^s later reflections. 
But what first stirred him and awakened 
the prophet in the man, was the awful pov- 
erty he witnessed in the American metro- 
polis. "When I first realized the squalid 
misery of a great city,^^ he writes, "it ap- 
palled and tormented me, and would not 
let me rest, for thinking of what caused it 
and how could it be cured/^f Thenceforth 
he devoted his leisure to economic study — 
severe, comprehensive, systematic, critical 
and fundamental, — that he might solve this 
problem; and when he had solved it, and 
given his solution its logical demonstration 
in an attractive literary setting, he dedi- 
cated the remainder of his life, rome good 
times or evil times to himself, to impress- 
ing the verity of his conclusions upon the 
public mind. For what does it matter 
when death shall come, he has asked, 
"whether we have fared daintily or not, 
whether we have worn soft raiment or not, 
whether we leave a great fortune or nothing 
at all, whether we shall have reaped honors 
or been despised, have been accounted 
learned or ignorant — as compared with how 
we may have used that talent which has 
been entrusted to us for the Master's ser- 
vice? What shall it matter, when eyeballs 
glaze and ears grow dull, if out of the dark- 

♦Llbrary edition of the Works of Henry George. "Progress 
and Poverty," p. 45 S. 

t Library edition of the Works of Henry George. "Progress 
and Poverty," p. 555. 
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ness may stretch a hand, and into the 
silence may come a voice : ^ Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant/ "* With such a 
consecration of his life, Henry George be- 
came, if you please, " the Prophet of San 
Francisco/^ 

Early in his econoonic studies he had seen 
that the association of poverty with pro- 
gress, a phenomenon he afterwards char- 
acterized as "the riddle which the Sphinx 
of Fate puts to our civilization, and which 
not to answer is to be destroyed,^^t is some- 
how engendered by progress itself. For he 
had reflected with infinite pains upon the 
significant fact, which he had first noticed 
in New York but now knew to be universal, 
that "where the conditions to which ma- 
terial progress everywhere tends are most 
fully realized — that is to say, where popu- 
lation is densest, wealth greatest, and the 
machinery of production and exchange 
most highly developed — we find the deepest 
poverty, the sharpest struggle for existence, 
and the most of enforced idleness/*J 

Though George had early noticed this 
unnatural association of poverty with pro- 
gress, the reason for it long eluded him. It 
came at length like an inspiration. Yet it 
was suggested by one of the most common- 
place facts of business life, and one with 
which he had long been conversant. What 

^Library edition of the Works of Henry George. "Social 
Problems, p. 89. 

tLlbrary edition of the Works of Henrv George. "Progress 
and Poverty," p. 10. 

{Library edition of the Works of Henry George. "Progress 
and poverty," p. 6. 
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he discerned was not a fact that had been 
obscure, but an overlooked relationship of 
facts that were obtrusive and familiar. 

This was in 1870, just as the first con- 
tinental railroad system approached com- 
pletion. Demand for land had in conse- 
quence been running high across the bay in 
Oakland, where George then edited a daily 
paper; but that meant to him only what it 
meant to his less thoughtful neighbors. It 
was simply an indication of business pros- 
perity, a manifestation of the material pro- 
gress that Oakland and San Francisco were 
making. He had not yet related it to the 
problem that occupied his mind. But one 
day while riding on horseback out into the 
foothills, he suddenly grasped the deeper 
meaning of this business phenomenon, and 
the fateful riddle of the Sphinx was solved. 

"Absorbed in my own thoughts,^^ he wrote 
to a friend a quarter of a century afterward, 
" I had driven the horse into the hills until 
he panted. Stopping for breath, I asked a 
passing teamster, for want of something 
better to say, what land was worth there. 
He pointed to some cows grazing off so far 
that they looked like mice and said: ^I 
don^t know exactly, but there is a man over 
there who will sell some land for a thousand 
dollars an acre.^' Like a flash it came upon 
me that there was the reason of advancing 
poverty with advancing wealth. With the 
growth of population, land grows in value, 
and the men who work it must pay onore for 
the privilege.'^* 

•Library edltiott of the Works of Henry George. " The life 
of Henry George," by Henry George. Jr., p. 210. 
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Holding now " the clew end of the skein/^ 
George began successfully to unravel it; 
and before the summer of 1871 he had pub- 
lished the result in a 48-page pamphlet en- 
titled " Our Land and Land Policy/' This 
pamphlet was widely distributed on the 
Pacific Coast as a political document of ex- 
traordinary local importance. The original 
is long since out of print; but it 
has been reproduced in the Memorial 
Edition of George's works.* Six years 
elapsed before he found the leisure neces- 
sary to elaborate this brief outline and 
give to the world the book that made him 
famous. He might never have done that 
work at all, but for what seemed at the 
time a crushing business blow, cutting off 
his expanding career as a newspaper editor 
and proprietor and reducing him again to 
poverty. 

Four years previously, he and his friend 
William M. Hinton, an English boy who 
had spent the playtime of his youth round 
about the Chicago Eiver, and who had come 
to be as he still remains a business man of 
high standing in San Francisco, had begun 
the publication of an evening newspaper — 
The San Francisco Post. It was the first 
penny paper west of the Eocky Mountains, 
and its proprietors were under the neces- 
sity of importing from the East a thousand 
dollars' worth of one cent pieces to supply 
newsboys with change, the cent being at 
that time an unknown coin on the Pacific 
slope. The success of the newspaper was 

*The Memorial edition is now out of print but the pamphlet 
in question is included in the Library edition. 
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60 great that all the mechanical facilities 
to which its proprietors could gain access, 
were strained ; but with their limited capital 
they were unable to enlarge their plant. In 
this not altogether unhappy emergency a 
Senator of the United States generously 
offered a lamn of Aladdin. He was one of 
the pioneers in the process of transforming 
the Federal Senate into a club of Monte 
Cristos, and a man of overflowing wealth 
for those times. If George and his partner 
remembered the old clerical story and sus- 
pected that possibly the devil had brought 
this welcome gift, they were reassured by 
the reflection that even if the devil had 
brought it the Lord must have sent it. So 
the millionaire Senator was allowed to buy 
a 30 per cent, interest in the paper and to 
lend the concern a considerable sum be- 
sides. But in a very little while after the 
plant of the paper had been enlarged, a 
financial hurricane struck San Francisco. 
Money was so tight that the Bank of Cali- 
fornia suspended payment, and even ingots 
of pure gold were Hterally refused as col- 
lateral for loans of more than 18 or 20 per 
cent, of their value. At this juncture the 
millionaire Senator demanded instant re- 
payment of his debt, or immediate posses- 
sion of the paper. The reason for his im- 
perative demand was not a business one. 
Tight as money was with others it was not 
tight with him. What the true reason may 
have been is indicated by the fact that 
George was invited to continue in the edi- 
torship of the paper, even in its proprietor- 
ship, on condition that he reverse its policy 
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toward the Pacific railroad ring and there- 
after support that piratical monopoly. But 
Oeorge had burdened his editorial vocation 
with more conscience than the financial 
backers of newspapers usually tolerate, or 
the ethics of ordinary journalism demand. 
So he declined the tempter^s offer. It was 
«asy to understand that this gift, at any 
rate, was neither brought nor sent by the 
Lord. There was therefore no alternative, 
and almost four years to a day after start- 
ing his successful paper George went out 
of the establishment and back to his de- 
pendent family, once more a penniless man. 
Eelief came from the Governor of the 
State, whose election as an adversary to the 
railroad ring George had promoted. In re- 
ply to George^s request for " a place where 
there was little to do and something to get,^^ 
so that he might devote himself to some im- 
portant writing. Governor Irwin appointed 
him " State Inspector of Gas Meters,^^ the 
only public oflSce he ever held. It yielded 
him an irregular and meager though suffi- 
cient income, and required but little per- 
sonal attention, most of the active work 
being done by local deputies. But George 
did not eat the bread of idleness in this 
office. As the responsible chief, he made a 
high record for efficiency and fairness 
which was universally recognized. Yet 
there was comparative leisure, and taking 
advantage of that, he applied himself in- 
dustriously from August, 1877, till March, 
1879, to the writing of " Progress and Pov- 
erty.'' 



Only the barest outline of this interest- 
ing and convincing book can be given here. 
It considers its subject upon three entirely 
distinct levels of thought — economic, politi- 
cal, and religious. Had George not been so 
poor he would have written three books in- 
stead of the one. Under the circumstances 
he compressed the discussion of his subject 
in its religious aspects into the compass of 
a single final chapter, and reduced that 
with reference to political considerations to 
one division of the volume — the tenth book, 
so called, — ^while he wrote fully only with 
reference to political economy. In this de- 
partment of his inquiry he takes nothing 
for granted and advances nothing without 
reason, but subjecting political economy to 
a new and searching inquiry adopts those 
of its doctrines that bear examination 
while rejecting those that do not. 

Among the rejected doctrines is the 
theory that wages are advanced to labor 
by capital. George makes it perfectly clear 
that on the contrary they are produced by 
the labor for which they are paid; or, to 
quote his own language, "production is al- 
ways the mother of wages.^^ The payment 
of wages invariably implies the previous 
rendering of labor, which in turn implies 
the production of wealth. Paying wages, 
therefore, is but the return to the laborer 
in one form, of wealth he has already pro- 
duced in another. It follows that the pov- 
erty of laborers cannot be accounted for 
upon any such hypothesis as that wages are 
advanced to laborers by capitalists, or that 
laborers increase relatively to capital. 
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Another rejected doctrine is the theory 
of Malthus, that with men as with animals, 
population naturally presses upon sub- 
sistence. But George observes, what statis- 
tical investigators long ignored but now 
admit, that man overcomes this pressure by 
adding to his knowledge and skill. When, 
for instance, animals eat chickens there are 
fewer chickens and the food supply for 
chicken-eating animals is diminished; but 
when men eat chickens, they propagate 
chickens and the food supply of chicken- 
eating men is augmented. It follows from 
the demolition of the Malthusian notion, 
which George certainly accomplished, that 
the poverty of laborers cannot be accounted 
for upon the assumption that Nature is 
niggardly. Nor can it be accounted for 
by anything else within the sphere of 
the laws of production. Nature being pro- 
lific and human intelligence progressive, 
there is no reason why labor as a whole 
should not be at all times able to produce 
all that laborers need. 

Thus the inquiry is shifted from the laws 
of production to those of distribution — 
from the laws of making things, to the law* 
of sharing things. George is here in sub- 
stantial accord with the classical school of 
economists as to the nature of Ricardo^s 
law of rent; but he diverges when he treats 
the law of rent and the law of wages as co- 
relatives. While that school argue that 
rent depends upon differences in the de- 
sirableness of land, and that wages depend 
not upon land at all but upon the supply of 
capital devoted to paying wages, George ex- 
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plains that wages as well as rent depend 
upon differences in the desirableness of 
land. Under his analysis they are the two 
proportions or shares of one whole, namely, 
of the whole produce of labor applied to 
land — ^labor including, of course, all human 
effort, and land being its natural environ- 
ment. Consequently, he concludes that as 
either of these proportions or shares in- 
creases, the other must proportionately 
diminish; and therefore that as rent rises 
with the lowering of the margin of pro- 
duction, wages correspondingly fall with 
the lowering of that margin. If there is 
any flaw in George^s reasoning here, it has 
never yet been pointed out; though it is 
upon this conclusion that his solution of 
the poverty-with-progress problem finally * 
Tests. For, in the development of his in- 
quiry he argues that when in spite of in- 
creased productive power labor interests 
suffer, it must be because landed interests 
flourish. In other words, if wages, the 
fund that belongs to labor, tend downward 
or remain stationary with increase in pro- 
duction, it must be because rent, the fund 
that ^oes to the monopoly of superior lands, 
absorbs the increase. And this inference 
is borne out by "the general fact, observ- 
able everywhere, that as the value of land 
increases, so does the contrast between 
wealth and want appear,^^ — ^by the fact 
that "where the value of land is highest, 
civilization exhibits the greatest luxury 
side by side with the most piteous destitu- 
tion." 
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Irrefutable, however, as this fundamental 
principle of distribution is, it does not solve 
the problem, but is only a step, though a 
long one, in that direction. To say that 
wages remain low because rent advances, 
"is like saying that a steamboat moves be- 
cause the wheels turn around/^ The fur- 
ther question is, What causes rent to ad- 
vance? What is the force or necessity 
which, as productive power increases, dis- 
tributes a greater and greater proportion 
of the produce as rent? George answers 
that one of these forces, is increase of popu- 
lation; and the other, improvement in the 
productive arts. Each operates to enhance 
the demand for land, and as the supply is 
limited, each therefore tends to increase its 
value. 

Concrete illustrations of the principle 
may be observed on every hand. For in- 
stance, a building lot in Philadelphia at 
15th and Chestnut Streets, which was 
worth $8 in 1685, ,had advanced with a 
slowly increasing population and slightly 
advancing productive power to $25,000 in 
the century and a half down to 1838. But 
soon after that, steam began to revolu- 
tionize industry, and in the following 60 
years, under the spur of a rapidly increas- 
ing population and miraculously advancing 
productive power, the value of this lot 
leaped to $1,000,000. Take another in- 
stance. In Toronto, a corner lot at King 
and Yonge Streets, was worth $80 a 
front foot in 1833. In 21 years it had risen 
to $320; in 21 more years to $2,000; and 
in the next 21 years to $4,000. Or, if you 
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prefer, come closer home. One of the lead- 
ing real estate experts of Chicago in th^ 
early '90's (Mr. F. E. Chandler) published 
the economic history of the Chicago build- 
ing lot at the southwest corner of Madison 
and State Streets — about a quarter of an 
acre. In 1830 it was worth $20. It rose to 
$28,000 during the first 30 years, and dur- 
ing the next 30 to $1,500,000.* These in- 
stances are only samples. If all the data 
were available — the data of building land 
in city and village and town, of ranch land 
and farm land, of forests and water power, 
of mineral deposits and oil fields, of tho 
land value that is represented by stocks 
upon the street as well as that which figures 
on real estate exchanges — if all these data 
were available we should plainly see that 
the land values of the country have in- 
creased, under the impulse of growing popu- 
lation and expanding improvement, to fabu- 
lous sums. Yet it is the same land that it 
was before. If other property is more valu- 
able also, that is because there is more of it. 
But there is not -more land. The only change 
regarding land is that it is in greater 
demand. 

Another phase of this phenomenon needs 
explanation, to make George^s solution of 
his problem complete. To the extent that 
rent is augmented by actual increase of 
labor-produced wealth, it is augmented only 
as a proportion; and though wages are cor- 
respondingly diminished as a proportion, 

* Page 286 of the Eig:hth Biennial Report of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics of Illinois (1894), prepared under the supervision 
of George A. Schilling as Secretary of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Labor. 
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they may nevertheless be actually higher 
than before, because they are a proportion 
of a larger whole. But rent is not aug- 
mented by the actual increase of labor-pro- 
duced wealth alone. It advances also in 
consequence of speculative investments in 
land. Land being held out of use for higher 
prices in the future, is "forestalled," as 
lawyers used to say, or "soonerized," as 
reservation settlers would call it under 
certain circumstances. What this familiar 
process may be called, however, is of little 
moment. The essential fact is that with 
speculation in land there is a decrease in 
the supply of land, without a corresponding 
increase in the supply of products. This 
tends, of course, to advance land values in 
general; and in so far as they are thereby 
advanced, rent is not merely a larger pro- 
portion of a larger quantity of products, but 
is a larger proportion of the same quantity. 
Consequently, any increase of rent due 
to the forestalling of land, decreases wages 
not only proportionately but absolutely. In 
dividing the total product a smaller quan- 
tity, as well as a smaller proportion, is left 
by rent for wages. This was the truth that 
flashed upon George, on his horseback ride 
among the hills beyond Oakland. 

In that speculative tendency will be 
found all the truth there is in the Mal- 
thusian theory. Though population does 
not tend to outrun the subsistence which 
the wisdom and skill of man can obtain 
from the earth, it does tend to outrun the 
subsistence to be got from the few and lean 
parts of the earth that are not forestalled. 
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True words are those of George where he 
says : "It is a well provisioned ship, this on 
which we sail through space. If the bread 
and beef above decks seem to grow scarce, 
we but open a hatch and there is a new 
supply, of which before we never dreamed. 
And very great command over the services 
of others comes to those who as the hatches 
are opened are permitted to say, ^This is 
miner''* 

If that illustration is too poetic for the 
hard-headed business man who has no the- 
ories but knows how to make money, let 
him pay attention to another, one that is 
perhaps better adapted to his understand- 
ing. I quote again from George: "Say to 
him'' — that is, to the hard-headed business 
man — " 'Here is a little village ; in ten year? 
it will be a great city; in ten years the 
railroad will have taken the place of the 
stage coach, the electric light of the candle ; 
it will abound with all the machinery and 
improvements that so enormously multiply 
the effective power of labor. Will, in ten 
years, interest be any higher ?' He will tell 
you, 'No !' 'Will the wages of common labor 
be any higher; will it be easier for a man 
who has nothing but his labor to make an 
independent living ?' He will tell you, 'No ; 
the wages of common labor will not be any 
higher; on the contrary, all the chances are 
that they will be lower; it will not be easier 
for the mere laborer to make an independ- 
ent living; the chances are that it will be 
harder.' 'What, then, will be higher?' 

* Library edition of the Works of Henry George. " Progress 
and Poverty," p. 241. 
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^Rent; the value of land. Go, get yourself 
a piece of ground, and hold possession/ 
And if, under such circumstances, you take 
his advice, you need do nothing more. You 
may sit down and smoke your pipe ; you may 
lie around like the lazzaroni of Naples or 
the leperos of Mexico; you may go up in a 
balloon, or down a hole in the ground; and 
without doing one stroke of work, without 
adding one iota to the wealth of the com- 
munity, in ten years you will be rich! In 
the new city you may have a luxurious man- 
sion ; but among its public buildings will be 
an almshouse."* 

Here, then, is George^s fundamental ex- 
planation of the persistence of poverty amid 
advancing wealth. It is the institution of 
private ownership of land — ^not possession 
for use, but ownership. Not that other 
causes than land ownership do not exist; 
not that other reforms may not be advan- 
tageously made. But this is the primary 
cause which neutralizes all secondary re- 
forms. This is the robber that takes all 
that the other robbers are forced to give 
up. This is the robber that even robs the 
other robbers while they ply their predatory 
callings. Have we not heard, for instance, 
that the rents of the very poor are hisrher 
where facilities for stealing coal from rail- 
road cars are good ? This is the robber that 
compels so many people, as the Irishman 
said, "to work themselves to death in order 
to make a living." The eradication of this 

* Library edition of the Works of Henry George. "Progress 
and Poverty," p. 291. 
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evil, therefore, is the fundamental reform 
without which all other reforms will ever 
be unavailing. 

At this point, however, George was eon- 
fronted with two considerations: The all- 
controlling question of justice; and the 
practical question of method. 

On the face of the matter there seemed 
to be no room for dispute over the question 
of justice. In the high court of morals, 
land monopoly has no standing. The only 
moral title to anything runs back to the 
producer, and land titles cannot be traced 
to that source. Of land it may be as truly 
affirmed that human titles are invalid, as 
it was of the runaway slave before the Ver- 
mont judge in the old Abolition story. A 
bill of sale from the slaveys former master was 
offered in proof of title. "That paper does 
not prove title in this court," said the in- 
dignant judge; "you must produce a bill of 
sale from God Almighty." The princinle 
involved was to George the same. "If chat- 
tel slavery be unjust," he writes, "then is 
private property in land unjust. For let 
the circumstances be what they may 
— the ownership of land will always give 
the ownership of men, to a degree 
measured by the necessity (real or arti- 
ficial) for the use of land. ♦ * ♦ 
And when that necessity is absolute 
— when starvation is the alternative to the 
use of land, then does the ownership of men 
involved in the ownership of land become 
absolute. Place one hundred men on an 
island from which there is no escape, and 
whether you make one of these men the 
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absolute owner of the other ninety-nine, or 
the absolute owner of the soil of the island, 
will make no difference either to him or to 
them."* 

But an objection is interposed which 
sounds as if it might have standing in the 
moral forum. It is not to the sin of land 
monopoly, for it concedes that, but to the 
injustice of abolishing land monopoly. This 
angular objection rests upon the notion that 
an initial wrong may produce a vested right, 
not only legally but morally. Here is a fine 
fig, verily, to be gathered from such a 
thistle! Yet upon that h3rpothesis it is 
argued that the moral wrong of land mono- 
poly cannot be justly abolished without com- 
pensating its expropriated beneficiaries. 
Like all other objections that have as yet 
been raised, this one was anticipated and 
answered by George himself. His answer 
may not be conclusive, but thus far it stands 
unrefuted. It involves the idea that no 
moral wrong can ever ripen into a moral 
right. Some moral wrongs, indeed, are tem- 
porary in their effects; ancient wrongs like 
these, society should refuse to set right. 
Not so with continuing wrongs. From the 
obligation to right continuing wrongs, so- 
ciety is never absolved; not because they 
were wrong in their ancient beginnings, 
but because they are wrong in their present 
operation. 

In taking this position George appealed 
not only to obvious moral principle but also 
to a familiar principle of jurisprudence. In 

* Library edition of the Works of Henry George. " Progress 
and Poverty," p. 345. 
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no enlightened view of the subject, even 
from a legal standpoint, can continuing 
wrongs be held ever to ripen into vested 
rights. Wherever our jurisprudence ac- 
knowledges vested rights in continuing 
wrongs, it will be found to be because the 
vital fact that the wrongs in question are of 
the continuing kind is overlooked. It has 
been falsely assumed, for instance, that the 
wrong involved in land monopoly began 
and ended with the original wresting by 
force or fraud of the land from the people. 
But that is not true. As George contends, 
land monopoly is "a fresh robbery of every 
succeeding generation — a new robbery 
every year and every day.^* For, "when 
non-producers can claim as rent a portion 
of the wealth created by producers, the 
right of the producers to the fruits of their 
labor is to that extent denied.^'* 

The principle here invoked is familiar 
enough. It involves power to prevent 
laborers from laboring. But we are 
prone to confine its application to the op- 
pressive exploits of labor unions. When 
these organizations, aiming to secure 
for the families of their members from 
a day^s work what might be enough 
to furnish a fine gentleman of lei- 
sure with his day^s supply of cigars — when 
for this purpose they go on strike and de- 
cree that no one shall work in their places 
if they can heli) it, we hear much about in- 
vasions of the sacred right to work. But 
labor unions, let them be never so powerful 

* Library edition of the Works of Henry George. " Progress 
and Poverty," p. 334. 
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and domineering, do not interfere as much 
in a decade with the sacred right to work 
as the institution of land monopoly does in 
a day. Yet your fine gentleman, while 
vigorously defending the sacred right to 
work as against the comparatively petty ag- 
gressions of labor unions, assumes a differ- 
ent attitude vsdth reference to the enormous 
aggressions of land monopoly. 

When discussing vested rights, let us not 
forget that the right to work and to keep 
the fruits of one^s labor, is itself a vested 
right of the first order — a right vested in 
every one in viri;ue of his manhood; and 
that any institution, however hoary, which 
is derogatory of that right can never create 
vested rights in morals and ought never to 
create them in law. This was George^s 
philosophy with reference to the institu- 
tion of land monopoly. To apply the 
statute of limitations to land monopoly, he 
wrote — ^with especial reference to Irish land- 
lordism in 1881, but with general reference 
to landlordism everywhere and at all times 
— "to acknowledge for it the title of 
prescription, is not to condone the past; it 
is to legalize robbery in the present, to 
justify it in the future. The indictment 
which really lies against the Irish landlords 
is not that their ancestors, or the ancestors 
of their grantors, robbed the ancestors of 
the Irish people. That makes no difference. 
Tjet the dead bury their dead.^ The indict- 
ment that truly lies is that here, now, in the 
year 1881, they rob the Irish people. And 
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shall we be told that there can be a vested 
right to continue such robbery ?'^* 

But the question of compensation is 
after all not important. It is only of acad- 
emic interest when the fact is considered 
that the practical method which George pro- 
posed in "Progress and Poverty^^ would ap- 
proximately and substantially accomplish 
the result at which he aimed without causing 
appreciable loss to anj^ody. While he held 
that we should satisfy the law of justice by 
abolishing all private titles at one stroke, 
this did not appeal to him as the best 
method. He preferred to the revolutionist's 
policy, that of the statesman, whereby great 
changes are brought about under old forms. 
What he proposed, therefore, instead of 
abolishing land ownership in form, was to 
accomplish its abolition in effect, by grad- 
ually but as rapidly as possible exempting 
everything except land values from tax- 
ation. 

By thus throwing the burden of taxation 
upon land values, the rent of land would be 
largely if not wholly drawn into the public 
treasury, without sudden change or any of 
the friction incident to a revolution in the 
form of land tenure. Among other advan- 
tages, we might observe in passing (though 
George himself made no point of it), there 
would be an entire avoidance of the ques- 
tion of compensating land owners for their 
loss of land rent. You don't compensate 
tax payers for taxation by restoring their 
taxes. Or, if you choose to compensate this 

• Library edition of the Works of Henry George. " The Land 
Question." p. 51. 
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kind of tax payer in that way, you would 
have to collect the compensation by taxes 
on land values, so that the land-owning 
class would compensate one another. 
George himself would probably have made 
no objection to that, though he would 
doubtless have smiled at the proposal as a 
reduction to absurdity of the untenable 
doctrine of awarding compensation for 
taking common values for common uses. 

The taxing method advocated by George 
had larger purposes, however, than avoid- 
ing plausible but untenable objections. The 
single tax which he proposed would en- 
courage enterprise by removing one of its 
greatest burdens — the burden of taxation 
UT)on industry and thrift; it would dis- 
courage land monopoly, because the tax 
would be too high to permit of profitable 
monopoly of land except to put it to its 
best use; it would take approximately the 
current rent of land, which is of right a 
common fund, for the common use; and it 
would still further encourage enterprise by 
making land of all kinds vastly more avail- 
able than now to men of small capital. The 
net result, approximately, would be the es- 
tablishment of stability of tenure in land 
users, the appropriation to public uses of 
land values, the releasing of unused land 
from ownership, and the securing to in- 
dividual workers of their full individual 
earnings — approximately neither more nor 
less. 

Upon preferring this fiscal method of 
effecting his object, George found himself 
in the field of fiscal controversy. Here he 
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was in accord upon principle with the great- 
est among orthodox fiscal students, and his 
own work was supplemented later on by the 
statistical labors of the late Thomas G. 
Shearman, whose "Natural Taxation^^ de- 
serves the place of a classic in fiscal litera- 
ture. The principles of taxation to which 
George adhered are not those of the con- 
tinental students who build upon the his- 
torical concept of ruler and ruled. They 
are those which rest upon the moral con- 
cept of reciprocal rights and duties as be- 
tween individual and individual, and the 
individual and the community. Briefly 
summarized, their ideal is that men should 
pay taxes not in proportion to their ability 
to pay them, a doctrine which would seem 
to belong more appropriately to the ethics 
of highwaymanship and piracy; but that 
they should pay taxes as they make pay- 
ments for other things, in proportion to 
benefits received. This would be accom- 
plished by the taxation of land values ex- 
clusively, for under that system men would 
pay taxes in proportion to the financial bene- 
fits they enjoy from society in excess of the 
financial benefits which society confers upon 
the poorest classes of their fellow citizens. 

When George had finished his inquiry on 
the economic plane, he tested his con- 
clusions by an examination de novo on the 
plane of higher politics, in the course of 
which he unfolded his theory of the law 
of human progress. He then advanced 
his inquiry to the spiritual or religious 
plane. Here he touched upon the mys- 
terious problem of the individual life; for 
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in his previous examinations, as he says, 
something had come to him which he did 
not think to find, "and a faith that was 
dead revived/^ In each of these two inde- 
pendent inquiries, the political and the re- 
ligious, his larger conclusions on the econ- 
omic plane were verified, and so his critical 
and constructive work came to a satis- 
factory end. 

Then followed the period of propagation. 
At first his manuscript was rejected by 
publishers, and he was obliged to resort to 
an author^s edition, much of the type of 
which he set himself. This brought at last 
one publisher's offer in the United States, 
and that brought one from England. The 
book went slowly at first but soon gained 
headway, and within four years it had sold 
to the extent of hundreds of thousands of 
copies in both countries. It has been trans- 
lated into nearly every civilized tongue, and 
all these editions still have a steady sale. 
"^^The Irish Land Question,^' now called 
^^The Land Question,^'* which deals with 
the land agitation of the '80's in Ireland, 
though upon cosmopolitan principles, soon 
ioUowed. After that, "Social Problems^'f 
appeared. This is a series of essays which 
^ere published originally in Frank Leslie's 
Illustrated Newspaper, had for which 
George got his first liberal compensation as 
« writer. "Protection or Free Trade''! 
came next. It had been delayed more than 
two years by the loss of the first manuscript 

* Library edition of the Works of Henry George, 
t Library edition of the Worlcs of Henry Georg:e. 
i Library edition of the Works of Henry George. 



when the rough draft was nearly completed. 
The "Condition of Labor/'* an open Jetter 
to Pope Leo XIII in answer to his Encyclical 
on Labor, was George's fifth book. His 
sixth was "A Perplexed Philosopher/' f * 
criticism of Herbert Spencer and a review 
of his philosophy in so far as it is con- 
cerned with the land question. Finally, 
though not until after the author's death, 
and then in an unfinished condition, the 
"Science of Political Economy" t was pub- 
lished by his son. Though incomplete and 
crude, this unfinished book embodies some 
of the best contributions yet made to econ- 
omic science. 

To propagate the doctrines of 'Trogress 
and Poverty^' to better advantage, George 
had moved from San Francisco to New 
York in 1881. With the same object in 
view he afterward travelled through Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, and Australia, 
speaking before large audiences in all those 
countries. While in Ireland he was twice 
arrested along with an Oxford tutor of 
Tory proclivities, on suspicion of Fenianism, 
with the result of making an Irish sym- 
pathizer of the Oxonian, and of forcing 
an apology to George and an offer of money 
from the British government through the 
American state department. George ac- 
cepted the apology but refused the money. 
On a later trip to England he was welcomed 
on the platform by audiences of all classes, 
numbering scores of thousands, and his 

* Library edition of the Works of Henry Geor8:e. 
t Library edition of the Works of Henry George. 
X Library edition of the Works of Henry George. 
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name was in every newspaper and on every 
tongue. 

Before removing to New York, he had 
frequently taken an active part in Cali- 
fornia polities, though as a public-spirited 
citizen and not at any time as a profes- 
sional politician. Orisrinally a Eepublican, 
having been drawn into that party by the 
anti-slavery sympathies of his youth, he 
cast his first vote for Abraham Lincoln in 
■the historic presidential contest of 1860, 
and continued to vote the Eepublican ticket 
until after Grant^s first election. But the 
centralizing spirit of the Eepublican or- 
ganization under Grant^s first administra- 
tion seemed to him to have become so dan- 
gerous that along with many such staunch 
Eepublicans as Gov. Haight, he left the 
party. Always afterward party ties rested 
lightly upon him. He had no inclination, 
however, toward permanent side parties, 
and usually supported Democratic candi- 
dates. 

In 1869 he sought the Democratic nomi- 
nation for the California legislature, hoping 
to push the fight, then gathering force on 
the Pacific slope, against the railroad and 
telegraph rings. For refusing to submit 
to an assessment imposed by the party 
machine, he lost the nomination; but two 
years later it came to him, and at that 
election he was defeated with the rest of 
his party ticket. In 1872 he went as a 
delegate from California to the Democratic 
convention that nominated Horace Greeley 
for president, and served on the committee 
to notify the presidential candidate. 
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It was not until 1877, however, that he 
was put to the test that comes sooner or 
later to all politicians of ahility — ^the test 
that forces them to decide for themselves 
whether they are politicians in the exalted 
sense or only ambitious oflSce seekers. 
Upon the approach of the election of that 
year for delegates to the constitutional con- 
vention of California, which occurred at 
the height of the so-called "sand lots^^ agi- 
tation among workingmen under the leader- 
ship of Dennis Kearney, George offered 
himself as a candidate upon a platform 
proposing to shift taxation from those 
who produce wealth to those who mere- 
ly appropriate it. The Democratic 
party nominated him. So did the 
powerful workingmen^s party. As 
every one knew, the nomination of the 
latter was a guarantee of election, and 
nothing remained but to go before its rati- 
fication meeting and accept. When George 
appeared at that meeting he learned that 
all the labor candidates were being pledged 
to the party platform and to acknowledge 
the leadership of Dennis Kearney. Other 
candidates gracefully acquiesced as their 
turns came, but not so George. When the 
<]|uestions were put to him he rose before 
that great audience of excited workingmen 
and refused the pledge. There were some 
planks in the platform, he said, that he 
must oppose; and as to the leadership, he 
would not submit to KearneVs dictation. 
Unless he could have the nomination as a 
free man he would not accept it at all. 
Hisses greeted this characteristic speech, 
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and the nomination was angrily revoked. 
George went to the polls, therefore, with 
only the Democratic nomination; and al- 
though he ran ahead of his ticket, he went 
down to defeat with the rest. The working- 
men^s ticket triumphed and for the time 
Kearney led the host. 

No further political experiences marked 
George^s career in San Francisco; hut in 
1886 he hecame the candidate of the lahor 
organizations of New York for Mayor of 
that city. His nomination was made in 
response to a petition signed hy 34,000 
voters. Its dangerous significance hecame 
at once apparent to the Democratic poli- 
ticians, who were divided in two camps. 
Tammany Hall and the County Democracy 
(until then enemies to the death) conse- 
quently came together, nominating Abram 
S. Hewitt to defeat Henry George. They 
were driven to this when they saw working 
men leaving them in shoals. Before uniting, 
however, they tried to buy George ofif. A 
politician holding high city office, with 
whom George was on friendly terms, waited 
upon him. The politician warned George 
that he could not be elected mayor of New 
York no matter how many people might 
vote for him, and (on condition that he de- 
cUne the labor nomination for mayor) de- 
finitely offered him, on behalf of Tammany 
Hall and the County Democracy, their joint 
nomination for Congress in a district where 
such a nomination would be equivalent to 
election. He added an assurance that 
George need be at no expense whatever. 
'Tf I cannot possibly get the office of 
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Mavor/^ asked George, "why do you want 
me to withdraw ?^^ The candid politician 
replied: "You cannot be elected, but your 
running will raise hell!^^ "You have re- 
lieved me of embarrassment/^ was George^s 
response; "I do not want the responsibUity 
and the work of the office of Mayor of New 
York, but I do want to raise hell! I am 
decided and will run/^* 

George seldom swore. He never swore 
lightly nor irreverently, but always with 
righteous indignation and in deadly earnest. 
On those occasions he could say "damn^* 
with more religious fervor than many pious 
folks put into their prayers. He was not 
pious; but he was intensely religious. 
When, therefore, he told the New York 
politician that he wanted "to raise helF^ 
with New York politics, he was as serious 
as was Washington when he swore at Mon- 
mouth. 

And he did what he said he wanted to do. 
It was a whirlwind campaign, in which the 
"Prophet of San Francisco" preached his 
doctrines to listening thousands; and Tam- 
many Hall and the County Democracy, both 
unspeakably corrupt, solemnly played in 
the role of "saviours of society." Men 
who have since became ardent disciples of 
George have acknowledged that under the 
influence of the upper class prejudice and 
passion to which the Democratic candidate 
appealed, they had actually feared that the 
streets of New York would run with blood 
if George were elected. The election re- 

• Library edition of the Works of Henrv George. "The 
Life of Henry George," by Henry George, Jr., p. 463. 
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suited in a victory for Mr. Hewitt. He re- 
ceived 90,552 votes. Theodore Koosevelt, 
now President of the United States but 
then the Kepublican candidate for Mayor 
of New York, received 60,435. George re- 
ceived at least 68,110 — for he was accorded 
that many in the count. 

Although in the following year George 
was the labor candidate for Secretary of 
State in New York, he only carried the 
banner. There was no possible hope of 
election nor even of a vote of any magni- 
tude. Hardly had this apparent repulse oc- 
curred, however, when President Cleveland 
sent to Congress his tariff reform message. 
George at once came to his support, believ- 
ing that here was the beginning of a free 
trade fight in old party politics that would 
develop along radical lines and lead on to 
that more perfect free trade for which he 
stood. He was doomed again to disappoint- 
ment, for the tariflE question gave way to the 
money question. In this contingency he 
supported Mr. Bryan; though not because 
he l3elieved in bi-metalism, for he did not. 
On the money question he beliieved in a 
single standard for values and government 
paper for currency. He supported Bryan 
because he looked upon the silver question 
then, as he had looked upon the tariff re- 
form question four years before, as a mere 
superficial manifestation, though a mani- 
festation nevertheless, of a groping among 
the common people for democratic leader- 
ship against the stienirthening forces of 
plutocracy. 

Otherwise than in these respects George 
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was not again involved in practical politics 
until the year of his death, which occurred 
in 1897 in the heat of the first campaign for 
Mayor of Greater New York. He had again 
beco'me the candidate of the labor organi- 
zations to oppose Tammany Hall. Though 
well under 60 years of age, and until six or 
seven years before as vigorous in body as he 
always was in 'mind, he was at this time 
greatly enfeebled. A paral3rtic attack in 
1890, producing a touch of aphasia from 
which he soon recovered, had left him 
nevertheless in a physical condition in 
which within five years he aged in ap- 
pearance from a strong man in middle life 
to a shrunken and wearied one of seventy. 
Yet he went into the political fight partly 
because the workingmen urged him to, and 
partly because he believed that his candi- 
dacy would directly save the city from dis- 
honor and incidentally promote the cause 
that was always uppermost in his *mind. 

Toward the end of this campaign, which 
he had contested almost fiercely, he made 
one of his closing speeches for the day at 
an immense meeting of workingmen called 
to support his candidacy. The chairman in- 
troduced him, after the manner of chairmen 
wishing to flatter political audiences, as 
^'the great friend of labor.^^ This compli- 
mentary characterization caught George's 
ear. He was no demagogue. He played 
neither to the galleries nor to the boxes, 
and he would not be misrepresented though 
with the kindest intentions. Coming feebly 
forward, his voice gaining power, however, 
and expanding in vblume till it filled the 
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hall, he exclaimed: "I have never claioned 
to be a special friend of labor. Let ns have 
done with this call for special privileges for 
labor. Labor does not want special privi- 
leges. I have never advocated nor asked 
for special rights or special sympathy for 
workingmen. What I stand for is the equal 
rights of all men.^^ 

This concise and emphatic declaration of 
the principles of a life time was his last 
important public utterance. Two or three 
more speeches, almost perfunctory, closed 
the night's campaigning, and when the next 
day broke the "Prophet of San Francisco" 
lay dead. The culminating hour of his con- 
secration had come, when eye balls glazed 
and ears grew dull, and out of the darkness 
had stretched the hand and into the silence 
had come the voice — "Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant." 
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The received principles of political econ- 
omy are here submitted to a fresh examina- 
tion by a courageous thinker, who, though 
familiar with the learning of the books, 
follows the conclusions of his own reasoning 
rather than the instructions of eminent 
teachers. — New York Tribune. 



"Progress and Povert/^ is not merely the 
•most original, the most striking and impor- 
tant contribution which political economy 
has yet received from America, but it is not 
too much to say that in these respects it has 
had no equal since the publication of " The 
Wealth of Nations,^^ by Adam Smith, a cen- 
tury ago, or, at least, since Malthus formu- 
lated his theory of population and Eicardo 
his theory of rent. A more aggressive, not 
to say audacious, book was never written. 
— New York Herald. 
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One of the most important contributions 
yet made to economic literature. It is full 
of vital thought, is written with earnestness 
and power, and is a work hard to lay down 
when once begun. — Popular Science Month- 

ly- 

Let us say, at the outset, that this is not 
a work to be brushed aside with lofty in- 
difference or cool disdain. It is not the 
production of a visionary or a sciolist, of a 
meagerly equipped or ill-regulated mind. 
The writer has brought to his undertaking 
a comprehensive knowledge of the data and 
principles of science, and his skill in exposi- 
tion and illustration attest a broad acquaint- 
ance with history and literature. His book 
must be accounted the first adequate pres- 
entation in the English language of that 
new economy which has found powerful 
champions in the German universities, and 
which aims at a radical transformation of 
the science formulated by Adam Smith, 
Kicardo, and J. S. Mill. Few books have, 
in recent years, proceeded from any Amer- 
ican pen which have more plainly borne the 
marks of wide learning and strenuous 
thought, or which have brought to the 
expounding of a serious theme a happier 
faculty of elucidation. — New York Sun. 



Although we have to consider Mr. 
George's positions essentially unsound, we 
find many admirable passages, and a notable 
spirit of candor pervading his work. The 
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style is for the most part engaging, and 
often eloquent. So far from being a work 
of communistic tendencies, the reader will 
find in it arguments to overthrow nearly all 
the communist theories of the present 
day. — The Nation. 



A book that can neither be ignored, nor 
sneered down, nor laughed down. — New 
York Evening Mail. 



A book worthy of a careful reading, even 
if the reader should find himself at vari- 
ance with many of the views expressed. 
The argument is logical and the points well 
chosen and sustained. — New York Graphic. 



We announce clearly and distinctly that^ 
to our view, no book has appeared in the 
century which has exerted so marked an in- 
fluence as will "Progress and Poverty.*^ — 
New York Era. 



A noteworthy book, that bears the traces 
of a master's hand — ^which for freshness of 
thought, the steady march of its logic, 
wealth of illustration, strong grasp of econ- 
omic abstractions and facile handling of 
facts, no student of social problems can 
afford to pass by. — Chas. H. Barrows, in 
The Literary World. 
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No wilder theory was ever broached, yet 
we can not but admire the earnest purpose, 
— The Churchman. 



The work is so able that no one, intend- 
ing to speak or write on such subjects, can 
afford to neglect reading it. — The Metho- 
dist. 



The most pernicious treatise on political 
economy that has been published for many 
a day — all the more pernicious as every 
page bears traces of learning and culture. — 
Examiner and Chronicle. 



A very remarkable book — ^its style always 
clear, often eloquent, never dull. The time- 
honored doctrines of political economy have 
never received a severer assault, and, what- 
ever we may think of its conclusions, "Pro- 
gress and Poverty,^^ beyond any book of our 
time, deserves careful study. — Brooklyn 
Times. 



A most remarkable contribution to the 
discussion of economic questions. Those 
who want to arm themselves with arsru- 
ments against the defenders of the Land 
Iniquity will find in it all they desire. — 
Irish World. 



A discussion of wide range and of great 
vigor and power, which closes with a sug- 



gestion of the future life couched in lan- 
guage like that of a rapt and inspired seer. 
— Albany Journal. 

A book destined to create a great deal of 
discussion. — ^Boston Transcript. 



The book displays vigor of thought as 
well as vehemence of expression; and, wild 
and impractical as its conclusions appear, it 
challenges respect by its power and earnest- 
ness, and furnishes much food for sober re- 
flection. — Boston Journal. 



A very stimulating book, written in an 
agreeable style and with true feeling. — 
Springfield Eepublican. 



Mr. George has written a book which is 
not only a bold and exhaustive examination 
of the whole question of our modem civili- 
zation, but which charms as from a style 
which rivals the genius of ITewman and 
Macaulay. We are not surprised to know 
that it has excited more attention among 
thinking men in Europe and America than 
any book since Mill^s "Essay on Liberty^' 
and Buckleys "History of Civilization.^^ — 
Philadelphia Evening Star. 



This book is welcome because it will 
cause a discussion of a subject the magni- 
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tude and importance of which none will 
deny; because it is a bold and frank exposi- 
tion of theories now forcing themselves 
upon public notice; because the writer is in 
earnest, and because he is also original. — 
Chicago Tribune. 



The author appears to be a kind of com- 
munist, yet he means well, and means it 
earnestly, and says much that is worth 
thinking of. — Chicago Advance. 



We do not hesitate to pronounce this one 
of the greatest books yet contributed to the 
literature of political economy, and one 
which no public man can afford to omit 
reading. It is the work of a well-trained 
mind, possessing thorough literary culture. 
Vigor and clearness of thought are im- 
pressed upon every page, but what is most 
striking is the originality and boldness of 
the views advanced, and the radical char- 
acter of the remedy proposed. Though in 
respect to property in land Mr. George pro- 
poses a very radical change, going even fur- 
ther than John Stuart Mill, yet he supports 
his proposition with such powerful reason- 
ing and such a formidable array of facts 
that he co-mpels respectful hearing. The 
reception given to the book by the press is, 
in view of its radical character, something 
phenomenal, and best proves its power. — 
Washington Critic. 
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Mr. George is earnest, honest, and 
forcible; radical to the root, bold, sweep- 
ing, and dogmatic. He writes earnestly, 
clearly, nervously, and states his theories 
and arguments in a way to make them 
worthy the attention of the most dignified 
political economist, against whom he makes 
some spirited tilts. Whatever may be the 
ultimate effect of the book, it will not fail 
to excite discussion. — ^Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 



"Progress and Povert/^ possesses all the 
elements of popularity. It is a book which 
every capitalist ought to read, which every 
landholder will be wise to read, and which, 
as soon as it begins to circulate among the 
jnasses, every politician will have to read. — 
Virginia (Nev.) Chronicle. 



This is the most remarkable book on po- 
litical economy it has ever been our fortune 
to read. Every sentence is as clear as a 
sunbeam; every proposition is as legiti- 
mately traced to its logical result as one of 
Euclid^s. However unpalatable Mr. George^s 
conclusions may be to certain classes, this 
book must, from its clearness of statement, 
ingenuity of argument, its large sympathy, 
and the broad and philosophic spirit with 
which the question is treated, claim the at- 
tention of all who realize the importance of 
the subject. — Galveston News. 
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Here, if we mistake not, is one of those 
original works which open fresh discussion-^ 
and draw new lines — a work which must 
command scientific respect, and which is "^ 
the same time ahlaze with the very fire - r 
radicalism. Whether the theories which it 
lays down are right or wrong, they can not 
be treated with contempt. Political econ- 
omists can not ignore a book which, even if 
it be erroneous, presents error in such a 
form that it is likely to become a new gospel 
in every radical club, and to fijid apostles in 
every knot of dissatisfied workingmen. It 
is emphatically a book which must be read 
to be understood, and which can not be read 
without interest and profit even to those who 
most widely differ from its conclusions. — 
E. E. Taylor, in The Califomian. 



The literary ability displayed in this 
novel and original plan of communism 
makes it the more dangerous. As we pro- 
pose to show, its premises are false and its 
reasoning fallacious, while its conclusions, 
if adopted, would put an end to progress 
and subvert civilization. — San Francisco 
Alta-California. 



A work of wonderful interest and power. 
Startling as its conclusions may seem, they 
are urged with such logic, force, and earnest- 
ness that they can not fail to impress every 
reader. "Progress and Poverty'^ must in 
time produce deep effects, and give to the 
most important discussion a new turn. It 
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can not long be ignored by those who re- 
gard its doctrines as dangerous. — San Fran- 
cisco Examiner. 



I consider "Progress and Poverty^^ as the 
"book of this half-century, and do no in- 
justice to the renown of my revered teacher 
and friend, the late John Stuart Mill, in 
Tanking it as surpassing in importance any- 
thing and all that he published. I regard 
this work as the most valuable contribution 
to the science of social economy since the 
publication of Eicardo^s theory of rent, nor 
has even Herbert Spencer done so much to 
advance the social sciences as is done in this 
single book. — M. E. Leverson, Ph. D., in 
San Francisco Argonaut. 



Too able to be easily answered, too revo- 
lutionary to be lightly endorsed. A book of 
surprises, yet in nothing more surprising 
than in the manner in which it enchains 
the interest of the reader in what he has 
probably hitherto deemed the hardest and 
driest discussions. We are glad to see that 
the State Board of Education have added 
"Progress and Poverty*^ to the school library 
lists. — San Francisco Merchant. 



A book to be studied, not merely to be 
read — a book which grapples with questions 
80 great, and announces doctrines so novel, 
that the reader is surprised on every page. 
No one can finish it without receiving light 
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on some of the most interesting problems 
of human existence, and being convinced 
that Mr. George is one of the most pro- 
found and advanced thinkers of the day. — 
Stockton (Cal.) Independent. 



We believe this book marks an epoch in 
the discussion of political and social ques- 
tions. We hail it as the skirmishers on an 
advanced line might hail the coming up of 
the heavy battalions. For here is the phil- 
osophy of the great reform movement 
which is now beginning to agitate men^s 
minds. We can not too strongly commend 
this book. It ought to be read by every 
workingman in the land, and, if it were, it 
would work a revolution. — Sacramento Bee. 



A book which will make converts, and 
which is, in fact, a really splendid series of 
logical triumphs. In the sweep of the argu- 
ment nothing seems to have been forgotten. 
Sacramento Eecord-TJnion. 



A remarkable book, that has not only in- 
terested but has instructed me. — Professor 
Emile De Laveleye, in Eevue Scientifique. 



Since Proudhon enunciated to the world 
the famous proposition, " La propriete c^est 
le vol,^^ no writer with any pretensions to 
cultivation of mind, or even education, ex- 
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cept perhaps Karl Marx, has put forward 
such an astounding proposal as that of the 
author of "Progress and Poverty/^ If he is 
able to convince many of his countrymen 
of the practicability, to say nothing of the 
expediency, and less than nothing of the 
justice, of such a mad doctrine as this, the 
United States will sooner or later be torn 
by a second civil war. Yet, comparatively 
speaking, Mr. George^s belief that poverty 
is solely the result of private ownership in 
land is almost a sane view of the matter. — 
liondon Statist. 



In the region of political economy the 
oiewest sensation is "Progress and Poverty," 
^hich has been hailed by some as an extra- 
ordinary effort of speculative genius. The 
"writer is struck by the fact, as he supposes 
it to be, that poverty, instead of decreasing, 
las increased with the progress of produc- 
"tion, and he casts about for the cause and 
"the remedy. The cause he finds to be in- 
dividual ownership of land. His remedy is 
« sweeping confiscation of all landed prop- 
erty by the State, without giving the owners 
any indemnity, which, he particularly 
^arns us, would frustrate his beneficent 
design. * * ♦ To crown the wisdom of the 
scheme, the Government, into the hands of 
Avhich the vast proceeds of the confiscation 
are to be put, is one which, in the case of 
the United States, the projector himself 
describes as a den of brigands. — Professor 
Goldwin Smith, in The Bystander. 
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Prom a passage in Mr. George^s book it 
appears that he was formerly a working- 
man in a trade, and, if this is to be under- 
stood in the ordinary sense, his learning 
and literary power are truly astonishing 
and admirable. Among other gifts he pos- 
sesses a fertile imagination, supplying him 
readily with pertinent illustrations. Want 
of imagination is one of the causes of the 
inability of many economists to emancipate 
themselves from old abstractions, general- 
izations, and formulas. Their minds do not 
enable them to realize actual phenomena, 
and to test theories on all sides by a multi- 
tude of instances. Mr. George^s work, how- 
ever, calls for notice not only on account of 
its ability, and because it contains internal 
evidence of being a product of the economic 
history of California, but because also of 
the magnitude of the problem it propounds 
and the nature of the solution it proposes. 
Professor T. E. Cliffe Leslie, in Portnightly 
Eeview. 



The chapter describing the manner in 
which civilization is exposed to danger 
through the increase of the inequality of 
wealth is powerful, graphic, and instructive. 
But while we feel the danger we can not 
admit the remedy proposed. — London Econ- 
omist. 



Till we read Mr. George^s chapter on 
wages, we had hardly realized the extent to 
which acute thinkers — even such a writer 
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as Mr. John Stuart Mill — are biased in their 
general inferences by particular facts. The 
value of Mr. George^s book lies in the pre- 
sentation of views derived from the peciiliar 
facts of Aonerican industrial and social or- 
ganization — ^views which may lead thought- 
ful European economists to modify the 
generality of their own conclusions rather 
than to adopt Mr. George^s. — ^London Satur- 
day Review. 



This remarkable and most interesting 
work is indeed worthy of careful and elab- 
orate review. — Agathon de Potter, in Philo- 
sophic de TAvenir, of Paris. 



The most solid literary success of the year 
is undoubtedly "Progress and Poverty.^^ A 
translation into German is already being 
published in Berlin, the French periodicals 
devoted to social subjects are quoting and 
commenting upon it largely, and the Eng- 
lish economists are beginning to discover 
that here at least is an American book 
worthy of their attention. In the United 
States it must have a very great sale, for it 
is every day more evident that the subjects 
of which it treats are those upon which po- 
litical discussion must for the future turn. 
— Brooklyn Eagle. 
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NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 
The New Library Edition 

of the Complete 

Works of Henry George 

and 

Life of Henry George, 

By Henry George, Jr. 

JUST PUBLISHED In ten volumes, 
handsomely bound in buckram, gilt tops, 
untrimmed edges, etc. It contains a full 
set of portraits, and is in all respects 
equal to the well known MEMORIAL 
EDITION, issued in 1898, which is now 
out of print, and which sold for |25.00 per 
set. 

What Tom L. Johnson Says of this New Enterprise 

"Gentlemen: — 

"I wish to congratulate you on bring- 
ing out a new library edition of the 
Works of Henry George. The day is not 
far distant when the professional or busi- 
ness man who does not understand the 
philosophy of Henry George will stand 
discredited in any intelligent community. 

"A knowledge of this philosophy will 
broaden and strengthen any man, morally 
and intellectually; will make him a more 
public spirited citizen, and better equip 
him for the activities of business and 
professional life. It will give him a 
clearer comprehension of his duties to his 



fellow man, to the State and to the Great 
Ruler of the Universe; lifting him im- 
measurably above the plane of vanity, 
sordidness and selfishness which now 
seems to be the chief end of man. 

"I hope and believe that your enterprise 
will be a success beyond your most san- 
guine expectations. 

"Very truly yours, 

"TOM L. JOHNSON." 



Description of the Volumes 

Volume I— PROGRESS AND POVERTY. 

This "inquiry into the cause of indus- 
trial depressions and of increase of want 
with increase of wealth" with "the 
remedy," was Henry George's first book, 
appearing originally in 1879. It made its 
author world famous, and was translated 
into most of the important languages. It 
has had a greater effect upon the teach- 
ing of political economy than any work 
since Adam Smith's "Wealth of Nations." 



Volume II— SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 

This book, first published in 1883, is a 
presentation of the "momentous social 
problems of our time," unencumbered by 
technicalities and without that abstract 
reasoning which some of the principles 
of political economy require for thorough 
explanation. It covers ground not touched 
upon, or only lightly touched upon, in 
"Progress and Poverty." Its subjects in- 



Description of the Volumes 

elude functions of government, railroads, 
unemployed labor, immigration, public 
debts, indirect taxation and the American 
farmer. This is essentially a popular 
book. 



Volume 111— THE LAND QUESTION. 

This volume contains three short 
works: (1) A brochure of seventeen 
short chapters and entitled "The Land 
Question"; (2) "Property in Land," a 
passage-at-arms with the Duke of Argyle; 
(3) "The Condition of Labor," an open 
letter to Pope Leo XIII, in reply to the 
Pope's encyclical letter on "the condition 
of labor." This open letter is generally 
regarded as among the most beautiful 
and lofty of the author's writings, and Is 
believed to be his best brief presentation 
of the ethical view of the single tax doc- 
trine. 



Volume IV— PROTECTION OR 

FREE TRADE. 

"An examination of the tariff question, 
with especial regard to the interests of 
labor." It was first published in 1886 and 
within eight years almost two million 
copies were printed — never equalled by 
any work of economic literature save the 
incomparable "Progress and Poverty." 



Description of the Volumes 

Volume V~A PERPLEXED 
PHILOSOPHER. 

First appeared in 1892. It is a scathing 
arraignment of Herbert Spencer's various 
utterances on the land question. It takes 
a high place in controversial literature. 



Volumes VI and Vll—THE SCIENCE 
OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The great book on which the author 
was at work when he died and published 
as he left it, with a few explanatory 
notes. It recasts the science of political 
economy in conformity with the natural 
order, and although important parts are 
unwritten, especially relating to the dis- 
tribution of wealth, the main essentials 
©f the great and majestic work are pre- 
sented with beauty, simplicity and power. 

As an addition to Vol. VII appears tlie 
celebrated lecture entitled "Moses," 
which was written and delivered in San 
Francisco in 1878, while the author was 
writing "Progress and Poverty." 



Volume VIM—OUR LAND AND LAND 
POLICY. 

This volume contains, besides selected 
speeches, lectures and miscellaneous 
writings, the pamphlet which, first pub- 
lished in 1871, was the precursor of 
"Progress and Poverty" eight years later. 
It was to the latter book what the acorn 
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is to the oak. It had at the time only a 
small California circulation. 



Volumes IX and X— THE LIFE OF 
HENRY GEORGE. 

This book, written by his elder son and 
namesake, and accompanied by sixteen 
illustrations and portraits, and a reduced 
fac-simile of a page of the manuscript of 
"Progress and Poverty," is a frank, digni- 
fied, intimate view of Henry George — the 
view of his associates. It presents Henry 
George the man, and traces with his life 
story the development of his thought and 
the course of his writing and speaking. 



Terms of Purchase 

THIS handsome set of books, of uni- 
form size and boxed, will be delivered 
free of all further cost to any address in 
the United States (with customs duties 
added to Canada and Mexico, and to 
other foreign countries at the extra ex- 
pense of foreign expressage and cus- 
toms), for $17.50 in installments, pay- 
ments to be made |2.00 on delivery and 
$2.00 thereafter monthly until the set is 
paid for. The set of books is in every 
way equal to the Memorial Edition, issued 
in 1898, which sold for |25.00 per set. 
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Ethics of Democracy 

A Series of Optimistic 
Essays on the Natural 
Laws of Human Society 

By LOUIS F. POST 

THIS BOOK is instructive without 
heaviness, and interesting without friv- 
olity. It appeals with peculiar force to 
the devoted clergyman who shrinks from 
the growing pressure of commercialism 
and materialism. It brings relief to the 
business man who has a soul above 
dollars yet feels the necessity for strug- 
gling and straining for dollars. It is a 
guide to the baffled citizen who recoils 
from socialism yet sees no other escape 
from something worse. It invites and 
will hold the attention of any intelligent 
man or woman who is disposed to reflect 
upon social, industrial and political con- 
ditions. The author has applied funda- 
mental democratic principles (generic, 
not partisan) to the greater problems 
that confront men as the false optimism 
of youth fades away before the dlsap- 
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pointments of mature life. He holds 
aloft the standards and recalls the ob- 
jectives of a rational democracy, a sane 
optimism, and individual responsibility^ 
He leads his reader onward and upward, 
through appeals to reason and the moral 
sense, toward a realization of that great 
and beneficient order in the universe 
which neither individuals nor communi- 
ties can ignore with impunity. The book 
subjects popular materialism to new 
tests, it gives to idealism a modem and 
popular setting. 

Handsomely bound in rich blue silk 
cloth, printed on high grade hand laid 
paper, gilt top, deckle edges, 398 pages. 
Price, $2.00 net. By mail, $2.14. 
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BISOCIALISM: 

The Reign of the Man at the Margin 

By OLIVER R. TROWBRIDGE 

A book which will enable you to under- 
stand clearly the distinctive economic 
principles which dominate the estab- 
lished order, and also those inyolved in 
anarchism and in the different forms of 
socialism. It points out the economic 
principles involved in all the leading 
reform movements since the civil war, 
and thus enables you to classify your 
own economic ideas. 

It treats of the positive theory of 
value, and of an entirely new and pal- 
pably correct theory of interest. It for 
the first time furnishes a scientific means 
for determining the proper scope of 
Economic Science, and discusses all its 
phases and phenomena in a complete 
and consistent manner. 

Strongly endorsed by John Z. White, 
Louis F. Post, Ernest Crosby and many 
others. 

Price, handsomely bound in cloth, 
about 412 pages, $1.50 net By mail, 
$1.62. 
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PUBLISHERS 

79 Dearborn Street 

CHICAGO. . - Illinoit 
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TItifi book should be roturiiod 
the Library oo or bofor^ tba lant^ 
fltiiiiipcd below, 

A flLoe of five cent^t t\, day m inoul 
by r^taiaing it beyond the spoaiae 
time, 

Floaee rottirn pramptlj* 










